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IMPACT OF SUBURBAN SHOPPING CENTERS 


In the months of September, October 
and November 1956 a new record will 
be established in the United States for 
the opening of large regional shopping 
centers having department stores sur- 
rounded by a belt of parking. At this 
time, a larger total store area in this 
mammoth type of shopping center with 
400,000 to 1,000,000 square feet of stores 
will be put into operation than the 
total store area in those large centers 
which were in business before Septem- 
ber 1956. A total of 17 of these huge 
centers with about 12,000,000 square 
feet of store area will be opening, with 
a great fanfare of publicity, in these 
months, while the large integrated 
shopping centers that were built from 
1948 to the summer of 1956 had only 
11,000,000 square feet of store area. 
(See Table). 

The opening of these huge centers, 
with department stores from 100,000 
to 500,000 square feet of floor area, and 
with 30 to 100 other stores, added to 
the recent completion of probably 100 
suburban shopping centers of 100,000 
to 300,000 square feet of store area, in 
which J. C. Penney, W. T. Grant, 
G. C. Murphy, J. J. Newberry or a 
junior department store like Belk is 
the principal tenant, has brought to a 
sharp focus questions as to whether 
too many of these centers have been 
built, the impact of these centers on 
shopping districts, and the financial 


In this issue of URBAN Lanp, Market Analyst 
Homer Hoyt takes stock of current shopping 
center development in the country as a whole 
since 1950 and draws some significant conclusions 
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success or failure of these centers. 

Before attempting to answer these 
vital questions it is necessary to classify 
the new shopping centers as to types, 
as to their general architectural layout, 
and as to the composition and location 
of the stores of different types within 
the center. 


Classification of Centers as to Types 


1. The Regional Shopping Center. 
We have featured in this article the 
large regional center with at least one 
major department store of 100,000 
square feet of store area, surrounded 
by a belt of parking, which has all the 
types of stores in the central business 
district plus large supermarkets. These 
are the shopping centers built usually 
on 50 to 100 acres of land, often having 
a greater land area than the entire 
central business districts of cities, 
which will compete most effectively 
with existing downtown stores. The 
large regional center itself can be 
broken down into a number of sub- 
types. 

The ideal type, in my opinion, is the 
regional center with two major de- 
partment stores, each at opposite ends 
of a mall, with an unbroken line of 
apparel and fashion goods stores be- 
tween them, on one level, with no 
intervening street separating them. 
The department stores should not con- 
stitute more than 50 percent of the 
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1953). 


total store area of the shopping center, 
so that they will not overshadow and 
dwarf the other stores. If there are 
strong department store magnets at 
each end of a mall, with a large array 
of apparel stores on one main level 
between them, the shoppers are at- 
tracted to all the fashion stores in 
the center, and there is no weak end. 
The specialty apparel and _ variety 
stores all prefer to be placed between 
these major stores, where they will 
do the most business, and the devel- 
oper of the center, who frequently 
takes the department stores on a break- 
even basis, is induced to undertake the 
arduous work of assembling the land, 
securing leases and arranging for 
financing only because he has an 
opportunity to make a profit on these 
specialty stores. This ideal type of 
regional center has seldom been real- 
ized, due often to circumstances over 
which the developers have no control. 

The Cross County Center at Yonkers, 
New York, has two major department 
stores—Wanamaker and Gimbels—at 
opposite ends of a mall, but they are 
separated by a through street running 
in front of Wanamaker’s at one end 
of the center. The Scuthdale Center 
in Minneapolis has two department 
stores—Dayton’s and Donaldson’s—at 
opposite ends of a mall with no inter- 
vening streets, but it is on two levels. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


on where this trend is leading. In discussing types 
of centers, the author has used the classification 
he developed in 1953 (See Ursan Lanp, April, 
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Core of the City 


The Institute of Urban Land Use and Housing Studies of Columbia 
University has recently published a significant book, The Core of the City by 
John Rannells. More specifically, it is a pilot study of changing land uses in 
central business districts. Its locale is Philadelphia and its purpose is to 
develop the theory on the locational relationships and arrangement of urban 
activities and to develop methods of testing its validity. As might be expected, 
the result is a highly technical document that will require slow and careful 
reading in order to discover the significant conclusions which emanate from 
the study. Nevertheless, it is suggested that the serious student of the central 
business district—be he planner, appraiser, Realtor or economist—will find it 
worthwhile to dig into the two hundred and thirty-seven pages of text, diagrams, 
tables and charts. 

For a quick look at the study—it first asks the question: Where do 
things belong in the central business district, and why? The concluding 
chapter on planned arrangement of urban land uses probably sums up some 
of the salient points of the study better than the chapter summaries do. As 
we see it, the lack of a concise summary of its findings is the study’s greatest 
weakness. However, the author has pulled together some of his major observa- 
tions on the CBD in the following words: 


“The scheme of relationships outlined here was set up for studying 
the internal workings of the central district as a whole, but it may be 
applied equally to minor centers or to the continuing adjustments that 
occur between central and outlying concentrations. In fact, the central 
business district itself functions as it does only because of working 
relationships with its satellites, both the day-to-day linkages between 
establishments and also the gradual reallocation of activities among the 
centers themselves. In the course of this latter process (wherein each 
activity seeks its optimum location) we begin to see the future shape of 
metropolitan concentrations in terms of both physical structures and in- 
stitutional arrangements. As activities are regrouped, the minor centers 
may be strengthened or they may decay while new centers are also formed, 
all in response to the need for effectively located commercial or industrial 
space. In any case, there are efficiencies inherent in concentrations as 
such; weak concentrations are likely to wither away as new strong groupings 
are formed. The future shape of urban patterns will continue to be 
dominated by centers, most of all by the central business district itself.” 

* * * * * * * * 


“Continual change is the rule, then, with the multitude of activities 
milling around among available accommodations, each establishment en- 
deavoring to strike an economic balance between the advantages and costs 
of its own location. Thus, urban activities do arrange themselves, after 
a fashion, but with congestion and blight resulting all too frequently. The 
big question in the study of land use is how to arrange activities for the 
most effective utilization of urban space by the entire population; how to 
conserve urban resources. In line with this major goal are these tactical 
questions: To what extent may the process of continuing adjustment of 
activities to locations be governed? What measures of planning control can 
be applied effectively to the further changes that will inevitably take place?” 


* * * * * * * * 


“Despite the internal shifts that are continually taking place, and 
despite the changes in balance between the main center and its satellites, 
the role of the central business district does not appear to have changed 
basically. In the continuing evolution of urban activities as they arrange 
themselves in space, some are properly central and some are more suitably 
— in the looser concentrations of activities that have developed 
outside. é 


* * * * * * * * 


“. .. The outlying centers are themselves becoming differentiated, with 
the chief ones developing into a new type of urban concentration, related 
closely to the main center itself. The coming pattern of urbanization 
appears to be one dominated by a network of strong concentrations tied 
together by transportation lines, not the general suburban sprawl that was 
formerly predicted. The freedom to locate at will (brought about by 


motor transport) is still strongly governed by efficiencies due to nucleation 
of activities.” 
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PAUL L. McCORD HONORED 


Paul L. McCord, trustee of ULI and 
member of its Central Business District 
Council, was honored in Indianapolis 
recently for his 11 year service as 
president of that city’s Redevelopment 
Commission. His contributions will 
continue as a member of the Com- 
Under Mr. McCord’s leader- 


ship, Indianapolis launched its self-help 


mission. 


slum clearance and rebuilding program. 
It is a notable example of cooperation 
between individuals and private enter- 
prise efforts without any resort to Fed- 
eral aid. Indianapolis’ progress in 
redevelopment is a tribute to Mr. Mc- 


Cord’s vision and courage. 
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IMPACT OF SUBURBAN SHOP- 
PING CENTERS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1956 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The planned North Shore Center at 
Peabody, Massachusetts, has two de- 
partment stores—Jordan Marsh and 
Filene’s, but they will adjoin each 

other. 

The Old Orchard Shopping Center 
near Chicago conforms to the _ ideal, 
with Marshall Field and The Fair de- 
partment stores at opposite ends of a 
one-level mall, which is also true of 
the Seven Corners Shopping Center 
in Fairfax County, Virginia, which has 
Woodward & Lothrop and Garfinckel’s 
at opposite ends of a mall. In the 163rd 
Street International Center at Miami, 
Burdine’s is in the middle with fashion 
stores between Burdine’s and Richards 
at the end of the mall. In the planned 
Mayfair Center in Milwaukee, Marshall 
Field and Gimbels will be at opposite 
ends of a mall. 

More unfortunate than the location 
of the two department stores adjacent 
to each other within the center is the 
inability of two department store man- 
agements to agree to combine in one 
center, as is the case of Macy’s and 
Stern Brothers in Bergen County, New 
Jersey, where each is building a com- 
peting center less than a mile apart— 
Garden State Plaza and Bergen Mall— 
and the case of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany and Carson Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany in Chicago, where Carson’s has 
built a center—Edens Plaza—less than 
a mile from Old Orchard. 

Such failure to agree on one location 
splits the fashion goods business be- 
tween two centers, instead of concen- 
trating it in one area. The very reason 
for the existence of our central retail 
districts and “100 percent” locations is 
the demand of shoppers that all the 
fashion goods stores be situated within 
walking distance of one another. 

The large regional centers with only 
one department store will nevertheless 
be successful where they have a suffi- 
ciently large population, sometimes 
1,000,000 or more, in their trade area 
and where they offer more than any 
other center in that trade area. 

The J. L. Hudson Company’s North- 
land has sales at the rate of over 
$100 million a year, with over $50 
million in the department store alone, 
and other 1,000,000 square foot store 
area centers such as Cross County, 
Bergen Mall, North Shore, Old Orchard 
and Mayfair are expected to have sales 
of over $70 million when in full 
operation. 

Department stores thrive even in 


Urban Land 


isolated locations or in centers where 
they are topheavy in relation to the 
other stores. Sears Roebuck has pre- 
ferred to locate either by itself or to 
put a through street between its store 
and other stores in a shopping center, 
as in Cherry Creek in Denver, or the 
new Sunset Center in Amarillo. In 
Baltimore, Hutzler, Hochschild-Kohn, 
Hecht, and Stewart have located either 
by themselves or in small centers where 
there are few other stores, except in 
Eastpoint. In Philadelphia, Wanamaker, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, and Lit Broth- 
ers have gone into separate locations, 
frequently with few other stores. In 
Denver, the Denver Dry Goods Co., 
the May Company, and Daniels & 
Fisher will go into separate centers. 

It is unfortunate for the developer 
and for the volume of business at the 
other stores in a center if the depart- 
ment store is so predominant that other 
stores are dwarfed, as at Parkington 
in Arlington, Virginia, where the Hecht 
store of 250,000 square feet is over 70 
percent of the total store area. Shop- 
pers World at Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, also has too few other stores 
besides the Jordan Marsh department 
store. 

We have not considered in detail 
here, centers which have sprung up 
around crossroads and which have 
added belts of parking behind stores, 
as in Silver Spring, Maryland. This 
center, with a  250,000-square-foot 
Hecht department store, numerous ap- 
parel stores, and sales of over $85 
million, is a hybrid, and not a true 
type regional center with central mall 
surrounded by a belt of parking. 

2. The Community Shopping Center. 
A large number of shopping centers, 
smaller than regional centers with de- 
partment stores, have been built or 
planned, in which J. C. Penney, W. T. 
Grant, G. C. Murphy, J. J. Newberry 
or a junior department store is the 
largest unit. These centers consist of 
100,000 to 300,000 square feet of store 
area on 20 to 50 acres of land. In a 
typical pattern, in addition to the 40,000 
to 60,000-square-foot J. C. Penney or 
W. T. Grant store, there is a 20,000- 
square-foot Woolworth, Kresge, or 
Neisner variety store, several women’s 
ready-to-wear stores, shoe stores, drug 
stores, supermarkets and local con- 
venience shops. 

The J. C. Penney Company has a 
program of 105 such stores totaling 
4,500,000 square feet, and the W. T. 
Grant Company is planning to build 
100 new suburban stores a year. W. 
T. Grant, a variety department store, 
goes into smaller centers than J. C. 


Penney. The J. J. Newberry variety 
department store has 20 stores in shop- 
ping centers and plans to open 49 more, 
ranging in size from 30,000 to 82,000 
square feet each. The G. C. Murphy 
Company opened seven new stores in 
shopping centers in 1956 and plans to 
open 15 more in this type of center. The 
S. S. Kresge variety store has opened 
107 stores in planned shopping centers, 
ranging in size from medium centers 
to the largest, and plans to open 40 
more stores in 1957 and 40 in 1958. 
These stores will vary in size from 
25,000 to 65,000 square feet of store 
area. The F. W. Woolworth Company 
is now operating 213 stores in shopping 
centers and plans to open at least 31 
more in 1957. The Neisner Brothers 
variety stores opened six units in shop- 
ping centers in 1956 and has plans for 
additional stores. 

Of this type center, in which a J. C. 
Penney store is the largest unit, Don 
M. Casto of Columbus, Ohio, has built 
14 shopping centers in Columbus, Day- 
ton, Toledo, Zanesville and Pittsburgh 
with a total of 3,550,000 square feet of 
store area on a total of 473 acres. He 
has three centers under construction in 
Columbus, Pontiac, and Kansas City 
with a total of 675,000 square feet of 
store area on 140 acres in the 3 centers. 
He has leased stores in two more 
centers in Pittsburgh and Quincy with 
a total of 600,000 square feet of store 
area in both centers. Mr. Casto’s cen- 
ters range in size from 114,000 to 400,000 
square feet of store area, averaging 
250,000 square feet, and in most centers 
he has space for further expansion. 

These centers may expand into large 
regional centers if there is a sufficient 
land area, as will be the case of The 
Village in Gary, Indiana, which will 
add a large Montgomery Ward depart- 
ment store to the existing center, in 
which J. C. Penney is the present larg- 
est unit, with 43,000 square feet. 

The question may well be asked as 
to how these medium size regional 
centers will fare in competition with 
larger regional centers when and if 
they are built in the same trade area. 

These medium size centers will retain 
most of their supermarket, drug store, 
and local convenience store business. 
J. C. Penney, W. T. Grant, J. J. New- 
berry, G. C. Murphy and the variety 
stores also cater to popular priced 
clothing, children’s clothing and variety 
store items that do not involve a high 
degree of comparison shopping. Some 
of the women’s ready-to-wear stores 
may lose some business to the larger 
regional centers. 

As will be noted later, 


these open 
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1Dept. Store opened before balance of center. 
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REGIONAL SHOPPING CENTERS WITH 350,000 TO 1,000,000 SQ. FEET 
OF STORE AREA BUILT OR PLANNED FOR OPENING SINCE 1950 


Large Centers Now in Operation Built from 1950 to September 1956 





Total Percent 
Metropolitan Sq.Ft. Area Dept. 
Name of Center Area Dept. Store Sq. Feet of Center Store 
Northland Detroit J. L. Hudson 500,000 1,000,000 50 
Cross County Yonkers Wanamaker 200,000 
(New York) Gimbels 200,000 1,000,000 40 
Stonestown San Francisco Emporium 200,000 
Butler Bros. 87,000 650,000 44 
Lakewood Long Beach 
(Los Angeles) The May Co. 330,000 800,000 41 
Levittown, Pa. Levittown, Pa. Pomeroy 133,000 
(Philadelphia- Sears Roebuck 45,000 725,000 25 
Trenton) 
Evergreen Plaza Chicago The Fair 120,000 
Carson Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 60,000 450,000 40 
Stanford Palo Alto 
(San Francisco) Emporium 216,000 536,000 40 
Cameron Sears Roebuck 80,000 
Village Raleigh, N.C. Boylan-Pearce 53,000 425,000 31 
Northgate Seattle Bon Marche 150,000 700,000 21 
Shoppers World Framingham 
(Boston) Jordan Marsh 170,000 500,000 34 
Cherry Creek Denver Denver Dry 
Goods Co. 120,000 
Sears Roebuck 200,000 500,000 64 
Southgate Milwaukee Gimbels 200,000 500,000 40 
Westgate Cleveland Halle Bros. 160,000 600,000 27 
Broadway 
Panorama City Los Angeles Broadway 220,000 800,000 27 
Broadway Los Angeles The May Co. 200,000 
Crenshaw Broadway 200,000 750,000 53 
Northland St. Louis Famous & Barr 330,000 650,000 51 
Hillsdale San Francisco Macy 200,000 600,000 33 
Total Group I 4,374,000 11,186,000 39 
II 
Centers Opening September or October 1956 
Eastland Detroit J. L. Hudson 500,000 1,000,000 50 
Roosevelt Field! Long Island 
(New York) Macy 340,000 1,000,000 34 
Green Acres! Valley Stream, 
L.I. (New York) Gimbels 200,000 1,000,000 20 
Mid-Island Plaza Hicksville, L.I. 
(New York) Gertz 325,000 1,000,000 33 
Old Orchard N.W. of Chicago Marshall Field 320,000 
The Fair 120,000 1,000,000 44 
Broadway- 
Anaheim! Los Angeles Broadway 220,000 750,000 29 
Gulfgate Houston Joske 200,000 800,000 25 
Capitol Court Milwaukee Schuster 250,000 700,000 36 


front, one level, community type cen- 
ters cost less to build than the mall 
type center and have a lower break- 
even point. 

3. Neighborhood or Local Conven- 
ience Centers. There are probably 
several thousand new suburban centers 
in the United States with variety stores 
or supermarkets as their chief units, 
with 50,000 to 100,000 square feet of 
stores. Some of these centers have 
family clothing stores, a shoe store, 
local women’s apparel stores and other 
fashion stores, which may suffer when 
larger regional centers are completed. 
Their supermarkets, drug stores, beauty 
and barber shops, cleaners, which de- 
pend upon a neighborhood market may 
continue to prosper, as these stores 
can be very successful operating by 
themselves. 

It is the center which attempts to 
be a regional center without having 
sufficient selection of apparel styles 
that will be most adversely affected by 
new large regional centers in its trade 
area, 


Are There Too Many New Suburban 
Centers? 


It is obvious from an examination 
of the large regional centers either 
built or definitely leased, that there 
is no need for more regional shopping 
centers in Long Island, New York; 
Bergen County, New Jersey; northwest 
or northeast Detroit; the Chicago area; 
Milwaukee; and many other metro- 
politan areas. No flat statement can 
be made to the effect that there are 
too many centers until a_ thorough 
study is made of all the shopping cen- 


ters built or planned in each metro-- 


politan area. Many of the centers 
planned will be abandoned because ot 
failure to secure zoning or commitments 
from major national chain store ten- 
ants, or financing. Even where there 
are many small shopping centers. as 
in Oklahoma City where there are 24, 
there is an opportunity for a iarge 
regional center with a major depart- 
ment store. There are hundreds of 
smaller cities where medium sized 
regional centers can be supported. It 
is probably true, however, that the 
peak in the rate of building the new 
type shopping center has been reached 
for the first post-war decade, and that 
the suburban shopping center move- 
ment may taper off until the next grea 
suburban surge due in the 1960’s. 


The Impact of the New Suburban 
Shopping Centers on Sales in 
Central Business Districts 
Even before the 1955 and 1956 addi- 
tions of new shopping centers to the 
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Mc 


II previous total, shopping centers out- 

side the central business districts have 

Centers Opening September or October 1956 (Continued) outstripped the rate of growth in 

central areas. A comparison of the 

Total Percent j = ° , e 7 

Metropolitan Sq. Ft. Area Tent. retail sales by the U. S. Census for 

Name of Center Area Dept. Store Sq. Feet of Center Store 1948 and 1954 in fifty metropolitan 
‘ areas shows that retail sales in areas 

outside the central business district 
Tiiioel iain 140.000 800,000 increased 59 percent from 1948 to 1954, 
. but only 23 percent in central business 
Eastgate Indianapolis Wasson 100,000 500,000 districts in the same period, which was 


163rd St. Inter- Miami Burdine’s 130,000 less than the national increase of 32 
national Center Richards 90,000 525,000 percent in retail sales. Of the 50 
Swifton Cincinnati Rollman 125,000 500,000 metropolitan areas, 44 had _ greater 
Lakeside Denver Denver Dry Goods 128,000 450,000 gains in areas outside the central busi- 
7 Corners Fairfax County, Woodward & ness district than in the central business 
Va.(Wash- _—Lothrop 128,000 district. 

ington, D.C.) Garfinckel 72,000 420,000 These figures minimize the extent of 
East Point Baltimore Hochschild Kohn 100,000 outward movement in shopping that 
Hutzler 60,000 350,000 } has taken place because the figures 
Plaza San Francisco Macy 340,000 700,000 for areas outside of central business 
Mondawmin _ Baltimore Sears Roebuck 165,000 562,000: districts include second and third rate 
————————— eee neighborhood shopping areas without 
Total Group II 4,233,000 12,057,000 ‘ offstreet parking, whose sales have de- 
clined more than those of the central 

business districts. 

III The full impact on the department 
stores is shown by a comparison of 
department store sales in_ central 
Bergen Mall Bergen County, cities New York, Washington, BC. 

N.J. (New Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleve- 
York area) Stern’s 300,000 900,000 land, Pittsburgh and Detroit, which 
Garden State Bergen County. shows department store sales declined 
Plaza N.J. (New York)Macy 300,000 1,000,000 : 9.6 percent in the central cities, while 
Eastland West Covina gaining 62 percent outside central cities 
(Los Angeles) The May Co. 340,000 750,000 in this period. 
South Bav Rodondo Beach Department store sales in central 
(Los Angeles) The May Co. 340,000 600,000 cities are still the largest percentage 
of the total—$2,400 million in 8 cities 
in 1954, compared with $780 million for 
the areas outside central cities, but the 
central department store percentage 

IV of the total dropped from 85 percent in 

Major Stores Leased—Planned to Open 1958 1948 to 75 percent in 1954. This was 

before most of the new suburban shop- 

North Shore Peabody, Mass. Jordan Marsh 200,000 ping centers with large department 
(Boston) Filene 100,006 1,000,000 stores were opened. 

Ward Parkway Kansas City Peck’s 170,000 600,000 The completion of an additional 

Blue Ridge Kansas City Dept. Store 170,000 600,000 4,000,000 square feet of large depart- 

South Shore Raynham, Mass. ment stores in the large regional shop- 

(Boston) Jordan Marsh 200,000 — 1,000,000 ping centers this year, and the comple- 


Mayfair Milwaukee Marshall Field 300,000 Lone: i: SFA RENE SO een 
Gimbels 200,000 1,100,000 year, and department stores now 


Glendale Indianapolis L. S. Ayres & Co. 135,000 -earsi-agpieagalis Shere, —* 
Wm. H. Block Co. 105.000 550.000 total of over 17,000,000 square feet 


. f new suburban department store area, 
Midway St. Paul Montgomery Ward 200,000 ” ; 
2nd Dept. Store 200.000 625.000 capable of handling a volume of over 


Crabtree W.ofChicago Marshall Field 300,000 AS A. OF TE RNR ee 
Highway 83 Sears Roebuck 200,000 1,300,000 department store sales in the United 

Lenox Square Atlanta lst Dept. Store 150,000 States. This is equivalent to eight 
2nd Dept. Store 100.000 350.000 ‘ department stores the size of Macy’s 

Levittown, N. J. Levittown, N.J. SS: EE SE ee ee 
(Philadelphia- Pomeroy 200,000 or Marshall Field’s State Street store 

Trenton) Sears Roebuck 60,000 725,000 36 in Chicago, or the J. L. Hudson Com- 

—rmennannar Serere pany’s Woodward Avenue store in 

Total Group IV 2,990,000 8,350,000 6 Detroit. The Sears Roebuck stores and 

Grand Total Groups I to IV Incl. 12,877,000 34,843,000 3 numerous small department stores, not 


Southdale Minneapolis Dayton 180,000 


Construction Started—Planned to Open 1957-1958 


Total Group III 1,280,000 3,250,000 
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included in the foregoing, would add 
to this suburban total. 

The trend is unmistakable. Central 
department store and apparel store 
volumes, while still remaining large, 
will decline moderately under the most 
favorable conditions, while the great- 
est rate of growth will continue in the 
suburban shopping center volumes. 


Economic Return on the Suburban 
Shopping Centers 


The economic return on the new 
suburban shopping centers is based 
on the rental return per square foot 
compared with the cost of constructing 
the buildings and the cost of the land. 

The largest centers are not neces- 
sarily the most profitable. The mall 
type center is much more costly than 
the open front type with service de- 
liveries in the rear of stores, because 
of the cost of underground tunnels 
and the extra cost of building depart- 
ment stores with escalators and luxury 
features. There is a great variation 
in cost of these mall-type centers, with 
1,000,000 square feet of store area being 
constructed at a cost ranging from 
$18 million to over $30 million, or 
from $18 to $30 a square foot. The 
extra cost above minimum may be due 
to an architect’s or store owner’s de- 
sire to construct a beautiful structure 
with the finest materials. On the other 
hand, sound _ serviceable structures 
might be built at lower costs if 
unnecessary features are eliminated. 
Some centers have been too cheaply 
constructed with the result that there 
is a heavy later expense for main- 
tenance and repairs. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the shopping center 
should be soundly built without luxury 
features. 

The lower the cost, provided the 
construction is good, the lower the 
break-even point and the higher the 
net return. Shoppers are not buying 
brick and mortar, and an expensive 
center will not necessarily attract more 
customers. 

The rental return depends first upon 
the volume of sales and second on the 
minimum guarantees and the percent- 
ages paid on leases. 

A center with two department stores 
may command $3 a = square _ foot 
average minimum rent and 6 percent 
on sales from stores which ordinarily 
pay 5 percent. The department stores 
themselves usually pay only a bare 
break-even rent, or they try to buy 
the land used by their store from the 
developers at cost. The developer 
makes a profit on the rental income 
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from the other stores attracted to the 
center by the department store. 

Rental return is calculated, of course, 
on the basis of dollars per square foot 
in rent. A supermarket that pays 
only 1 percent of sales in rent will still 
pay $2.50 a square foot if it has a 
sales volume of $250 a square foot of 
gross area. A furniture store that 
pays 5 percent of its sales as rent 
will pay only $1 a square foot if it has 
sales of only $20 a square foot of gross 
area. 

Rents per square foot of gross area 
should be compared with costs per 
square foot of each store. A depart- 
ment store paying 2!2 percent on sales 
of $60 a square foot of gross area will 
be paying $1.50 a square foot rent in 
a building usually costing $15 a square 
foot, or barely enough to pay interest, 
depreciation and taxes on the building, 
with nothing for the land. 

Rental returns on drug stores and 
restaurants must be high to cover costs 
of $15 to $20 a square foot. 

After insuring that all stores at least 
break even, the rental return and costs 
should be computed on the center as a 
whole. Some leaders like department 
stores are sometimes taken on a no- 
profit basis in order to establish the 
location as the dominant regional cen- 
ter that will attract other tenants. 

While large regional centers cost 
$18 to $30 a square foot, the open 
front one-level community center, with 
up to 300,000 square feet of store area 
can be built for $10 to $12 a square foot. 
Hence these centers have a_ lower 
break-even point and can succeed with 
a lower volume of business than the 
regional center. 

It has been reported that many of 
the new shopping centers do not show 
a profit at first. However, if the center 
is economically built, has the proper 
combination of stores, and is not vul- 
nerable to competition from a new 
larger regional center, it has a number 
of factors working in its favor. The 
factors increasing their volume of 
business are: 


1. Continued suburban growth, with 
a larger population to draw from. 

2. Completion of new expressways, 
belt highways and toll roads that will 
extend their trade area. 

3. Universal preference of families 
for shopping centers with ample free 
parking. 

Nearly all shopping centers report 
a steady increase in their volume of 
sales within the first few years. W. T. 
Grant reports that the average sales of 
their suburban stores show an increase 


of 40 percent in the fourth year over 
the sales of the first year of operation. 

With prospects of increased sales 
volume, there are also prospects of 
increased prices due to gradual infla- 
tion. Since a flat percentage is paid 
on sales by the stores, rents will in- 
crease as sales volumes increase. 

Net profit or net return will increase 
faster than gross income because inter- 
est and depreciation are pegged in 
dollars at the time of the construction 
of the center. Hence most of the in- 
crease in gross rents will accrue to 
net income. 

If construction costs and _ interest 
rates continue to rise, those who have 
already built centers will have an 
advantage over those who build them 
later at higher costs or higher interest 
rates. 

Land costs of future shopping center 
sites will be much higher. Developers 
bought early shopping center sites at 
from $100 to $2,000 an acre in many 
cases, before the full possibilities of 
suburban centers were realized. Now 
$10,000 to $50,000 an acre is asked for 
shopping center locations. 

Thus it will be more difficult in the 
future to develop successful shopping 
centers than in the past because of 
greater competition and higher land 
and building costs. 


Developing and Financing Suburban 
Shopping Centers 

The developing of shopping centers 
has been initiated and carried on by 
land developers such as J. W. York of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, L. I. Combs, 
Jr. of Gary, Indiana, Don Nix of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Sterling Hogan and Oscai 
Holcombe of Houston; by department 
stores like the J. L. Hudson Company 
in Detroit, Allied Stores Corp. in 
Northgate at Seattle, Bergen Mall in 
Bergen County, N. J. and North Shore 
at Peabody, Massachusetts, Macy’s in 
Garden State Plaza, Bergen County, 
N. J., and The Hecht Co. in Parking- 
ton, Arlington County, Virginia; by 
shopping center developers like Don 
M. Casto of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Theodore W. Berenson of the Dreyfus 
Properties of Boston; by food store 
chains such as Food Fair and Grand 
Union; by corporations organized for 
the purpose like American Shopping 
Centers, Inc. and National Plaza of 
Rochester, New York, and by scores of 
individual land owners. Charitable 
foundations like Froedtert Enterprises 
of Milwaukee and the Noble Founda- 
tion of Ardmore, Oklahoma, have in- 
vested in shopping centers. Marshal 
Field & Company, after buying the 
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site of Old Orchard, turned it over to 
Philip Klutznick for development. 
Universities have entered the field. 
Antioch College developed and sold 
the Sunrise Center in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Goucher College entered into 
a plan for developing a center with 
the Hutzler department store in Tow- 
son, Maryland. The University of 
Rochester made plans for a center in 
Rochester, N. Y., but sold the site for 
other uses. Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California, built and oper- 
ates its own regional shopping center 
on university property. 

Shopping centers have been financed 
by insurance companies like the New 
York Life, Prudential, Equitable, 
Western & Southern, and Guardian 
Life, on the basis of minimum gudr- 
antees by national chain stores suffi- 
cient to pay all interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on loans plus real estate 
taxes, and also on the basis that per- 
centage rents above the minimum 
would be sufficient to establish an 
equity in the land large enough to 
cover mortgage loan requirements. 

Ordinarily the owner of the site 
could, if there were no foundation diffi- 
culties as in the Cross County Center 
site in Yonkers, obtain a loan sufficient 
to cover the entire cost of the build- 
ings, provided of course that the mini- 
mum guarantees from national chain 
store organizations were large enough 
to meet all payments on the mortgage. 

The experience of insurance com- 
panies on these loans so far has been 
excellent. The Equitable Life fore- 
closed on Shoppers World in Fram- 
ingham but sold the property without 
any loss. 

The new type of suburban shopping 
center has unquestionably changed the 
retail store pattern in the United 
States. After an investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in these 
buildings with a physical life of fifty 
years or more, they have become fix- 
tures in our suburban scene. 

The records of profit and loss in the 
next decade will reveal which design, 
size of center and arrangement of 
stores yields the greatest net return 
and is the soundest investment. Many 
mistakes have already been made in 
the location of stores in these centers, 
such as placing supermarkets next to 
department stores, or a poor choice of 
original tenants, some of which can 
be corrected as leases expire or are 
terminated by agreement. 

Many regional shopping centers not 
in the best location or without adequate 
parking facilities or not having the 
preferred grouping of stores will never- 
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theless be successful, because their 
heavy capital investment will deter 
any competitor from attempting to set 
up a better designed center in the same 
trade area. 

In any event, the effect of these new 
centers must be considered by apprais- 
ers when they make valuations of 
central and outlying store properties 
and by shopping center developers 
when they make decisions in regard 
to starting new suburban centers. 


FOUR FASTEST GROWING CITIES 

Metropolitan areas of Washington, 
Houston, Milwaukee and St. Louis lead 
the country in population growth since 
1950. In each case the suburban area 
outstripped the central area. The U.S. 
population in the same period has in- 
creased by 10.3 percent from 151,132,000 
to 167,444,000. The Census Bureau’s 
latest figures cover the period to 
April 1. 

Greater Washington, including its 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs, has 
risen to 1,884,000—a 28.7 percent in- 
crease. Greater Houston has gone over 
the million mark to 1,077,000, a 33 
percent rise. Greater Milwaukee added 
another 104,000 to its population, put- 
ting the April figure at 975,000—an 11 
percent gain in the city; 13 percent 
in the suburbs. The City of St. Louis 
lost population, but its outlying areas 
rose 27.5 percent to boost the count 
from 1,681,281 to 1,892,000. 


THE FORT WORTH PLAN 

When the Gruen Plan for a greater 
Fort Worth was launched publicly last 
May, it unleashed a lot of enthusiasm 
and publicity. As a prescription for 
treating Downtown’s ills, the plan 
makes a great deal of sense. As a 
remedy the proposal prescribes applica- 
tion of the principles that are proving 
successful in suburban shopping cen- 
ters. Pedestrian walks, open spaces, 
trees and architectural amenities lend 
an atmosphere which is needed. Thus 
the shopping center concept shaped to 
fit Fort Worth’s 300 acre Downtown 
area is not too far-fetched. It solves 
the traffic problem by keeping out the 
cars. 

Even though the plan stimulates our 
imagination and raises our sights con- 
siderably, it also calls for some stern 
realities. The biggest practical diffi- 
culty is selling the worthwhileness of 
the plan to the voters, who must au- 
thorize the $200 million bond _ issue. 
The difficulty is greater because the 
plan is not tied in with citizen partici- 


pation nor is the plan related to eco- 
nomics and other elements of the 
metropolitan area. 


PARKING SUPPLY CHANGES 


A re-inventory of parking space 
supply in central business districts has 
been announced by the Committee on 
Parking of the Highway Research 
Board. Comprehensive parking studies 
were first made by the Committee in 
1945. The re-inventory has been lim- 
ited to parking facilities within the 
boundaries of the previous survey. In 
the 37 cities that have made new inven- 
tories, the results so far indicate the 
following trends in the change of park- 
ing space supply as reported in High- 
way Research Abstracts: 

A reduction in the total number of 
curb parking spaces—the average an- 
nual loss was 2 percent. 

A substantial increase in the num- 
ber of metered curb spaces—the aver- 
age annual increase was 8 percent. 

A decrease in the number of un- 
metered time-restricted curb spaces— 
the average annual decrease for all 
37 cities was 6 percent. 

A decrease in the number of curb 
spaces having no time limit—6 per- 
cent is the average annual decrease for 
the 37 cities. 

A substantial increase in the number 
of lot-parking spaces—the average 
annual increase for all cities of all 
population groups amounted to 5 per- 
cent. Percentagewise, the cities over 
25,000 population reported the largest 
annual increase. 

An increase in garage spaces—the 
larger cities showed the heaviest gains 
in this type of parking space. 

A sizable increase in offstreet parking 
spaces. 

A definite increase 
parking space supply. 

From the findings above, the High- 
way Research Board says that on the 
average there has been a definite in- 
crease in the number of parking spaces 
in the central business district. Al- 
though there has been an average an- 
nual increase of 2 percent for all cities 
of all population groups, the increase 
has developed in offstreet areas where 
the turnover is low and hence the park- 
ing volume accommodated is less than 
the space increase indicates. Moreover, 
passenger-car and truck registrations 
in the counties of 26 of the 37 cities, 
for which registration data were ob- 
tainable, increased at an average rate 
of 7 percent. 
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Orders for publications .reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


The States and the Metropolitan Prob- 
lem. The Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 
1956. 163 pp., cloth $3.00, paper $2.50. 
Here is a report that should prove 
invaluable to everyone concerned with 
the metropolitan problem as business 
man, public official, or just plain civic- 
minded citizen. Without offering a 
patent cure. it presents the present 
situation and future possibilities in a 
complete, concise and usable form. 
The chief significance of this study, 
however, is the evidence that the states 
are at last really concerned about the 
jurisdictional monstrosities they have 
perpetuated and even encouraged 
and are looking 
for ways and means of correcting the 
situation. The Council of State Govern- 
ments is to be congratulated on their 
leadership in this respect. 


Community Planning. Edited by Her- 
bert L. Marx, Jr. The Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 28, No. 4, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. 1956. 208 pp. $2.00. 

Community planning is a_pracess 
for replacing hindsight with foresight. 
The trouble in most cases is that the 
citizen action needed for solid accom- 
plishment comes too late. Often the 
individual citizen is aware of urban 
problems but is unaware of how bene- 
fits accrue to him and his neighbors 
through participation in the planning 
process. For the man who doesn’t quite 
know where to turn but who wants 
to do something to help plan his town, 
this handy reference offers the lead that 
he needs. The book compiles a lot of 
source material into a citizen’s primer 
on planning. It is readable, reliable, 
and referable. 


Guide for Planning Recreation Parks in 
California. California Committee of 
Planning for Recreation Park Areas and 
Facilities. Documents Section, State 
Printing Office, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
1956. 78 pp. illus. $2.00 plus 8¢ tax 
for Calif. address. 

California has issued a document as 
a basis for determining local recreation 
park systems and providing a basis 
from which each jurisdiction can de- 
termine its own space standards for 
neighborhood recreation centers and 
city-wide recreation parks. With pop- 
ulation growth increasing and with a 
dwindling work week, the need to pro- 
vide more community recreation fa- 
cilities for the increased leisure time 
becomes one of the pressing problems 
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in community development. At least 
California has provided a worthwhile 
guide for neighborhood improvement 
associations, cities and counties, school 
districts and residential tract devel- 
opers. Application of the principles 
presented in this report extend far 
beyond California’s borders. 


Character and Resources of the Bend 
Area. City Planning Commission, Bend, 
Oregon. 1956. 70 pp., maps, charts, 
$1.00. 

Economic base studies are the start- 
ing point in preparing a community 
for its future. This study again proves 
that a community with this kind of 
inventory is prepared to formulate 
plans for its future. 


The Metropolitan Transportation Prob- 
lem. Wilfred Owen. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 301 pp., 
illus., $4.50. 

By using transportation resources to 
achieve better communities and by em- 
ploying community planning techniques 
to obtain better transportation, the 
author concludes that the combination 
could launch a revolutionary attack on 
urban congestion that is long overdue. 
Because this nation is both motorized 
and urbanized, the solution to trans- 
portation problems lies in a closer rela- 
tion between transportation and urban 
development. Better planning is the 
key to the congestion that confronts 
our cities. 

In this new study by The Brookings 
Institution, the author is realistic. Even 
though the automobile is here to stay, 
public carriers are still needed to ab- 
sorb the home-to-work travel peaks. 
Underlying the traffic problem is too 
many people in too little space. Solv- 
ing this dilemma places the need for 
rearranging cities so that people live 
closer to where they work. Urban re- 
development projects may in time 
achieve this happy circumstance, but 
the essential change will come from 
better planning of land densities and 
land uses to ease the area-wide burden 
upon metropolitan travel. 

Even with better transit, better high- 
ways, more parking as a possible at- 
tainment, it will take some sort of 
agency or authority to plan, to build, 
to operate or to lease the facilities for 
the entire metropolitan area. In the 
comprehensive approach lies the real 
solution for metropolitan area trans- 
portation problems, including all the 
intricacies of urban finance, urban gov- 
ernment, urban planning, and the re- 
design of the present patterns of urban 
living. 

Among the suggestions for dealing 


with these aspects of the problem, the 
study sees modern urban highways sup- 
plemented by bus rather than rail 
travel. In addition, the helicopter or 
other direct-lift aircraft to serve dis- 
tant suburbs plus the moving sidewalk 
or “carveyor” syste.as are seen for the 
denser downtown areas. An elaborate 
system of expressways cannot do the 
job alone. The solution requires a re- 
design of streets to serve the move- 
ment of traffic and to give access to 
property. Attempts to serve both pur- 
poses have failed. In all, as this book 


stresses, better planning is the solution 
to better urban transportation. 


MINNEAPOLIS’ PRACTICAL 
PLAZA 


From Minneapolis comes a proposal 
for a downtown shoppers’ plaza. The 
Minneapolis scheme calls for an ele- 
vated pedestrian way extending four 
blocks along busy Nicollet Avenue at 
the second-story level. The “plaza” 
would be heated in winter, air-con- 
ditioned in summer, and enclosed to 
give pedestrians covered access to 
stores on both sides of the avenue. 
Underneath the plaza would be a shel- 
tered mass transportation loading and 
unloading concourse. 

Other features of the plaza include 
escalators, all cross streets for access 
to nearby parking, planting areas, con- 
cessions for covering operating ex- 
penses, and freedom from snow re- 
moval problems. As illustrated and 
reported in Architectural Forum, the 
shoppers’ plaza is relatively inexpen- 
sive compared with other downtown 
improvement schemes such as the Fort 
Worth plan. According to the Minne- 
apolis sponsor, the doubling of the 
street area would cost about $1 million 
per block and could be financed through 
city bonds amortized from levies 
against benefited property owners. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any indi- 
vidual, company or organization. 
ULI’s objectives are to promote 
sound city growth, conservation 
of present commercial, industrial 
and residential areas, and the 
reconstruction of blight. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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